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RAFINESQUE ;  THE  GREAT  NATURALIST 


A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Bucks  County  Historical 
Society,  at  Langhorne,  June  4th,  1914- 

By  ANTHONY  M.  HANCE. 


“The  art  of  seeing1  well,  or  of 
noticing  and  distinguishing  with 
accuracy  the  objects  which  we  per¬ 
ceive,  is  a  high  faculty  of  the  mind, 
unfolded  in  few  individuals,  and 
despised  by  those  who  can  neither 
acquire  it,  nor  appreciate  its  re¬ 
sults.’’ — From  title  page  of  “Ich- 
thyologia  Ohiensis.” 

A  plan  I  contemplated  for  nearly 
three  years,  after  a  field  day  out  in 
Bucks  county  with  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Mtercer,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  executing  until  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Sunday,  May  10,  1914, 

viz.  to  find  Rafinesque’s  grave  in 
Ronaldson’s  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  search  was  un- 
romantic  and  devoid  of  the  picturesque, 
except  for  the  remarkable  beauty  of 
many  fine  old  horsechestnuts  in  full 
blossom,  with  here  and  there  an  old- 
fashioned  flowrer  coming  into  bloom  and 
enough  blue  flag  (Iris  Versicolor)  to 
remind  me — with  the  old  neglected 
tombs  and  monuments — of  far-off 
Japan;  a  suggestion  of  that  “call  of  the 
Fast”  or  as  Kipling  more  poetically 
puts  it — 

“When  you  ’ear  the  East  a  callin’ — 
Why  you  can’t  ”eed  nothin’  else.” 
But  anchored  here,  so  to  speak, 
I  gently  persisted  and  finally 
found  that  C.  S.  Rafinesque 
was  buried  in  this  old  private  cemetery 
September  19,  1840  in  “Strangers 

Ground,”  though  a  careful  search 
through  the  rather  small  enclosure  set 
apart  for  strangers  dying  away  from 
home  and  friends,  which  John  B. 
Cooley,  the  superintendent,  very 
courteously  and  carefully  made  with 
me,  failed  to  reveal  the  exact  place  of 
the  interment. 

So  we  left  the  quiet  spot  and  I  came 
away  disappointed  but  not  discouraged, 
and  on  narrating  my  experience  to  Mr. 
Mercer,  last  Sunday  week,  he  at  once 
said  with  his  characteristic  enthusiasm 


which  sweeps  aside  all  obstacles:  “By 
Jove!  that’s  great;  we’ll  put  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Rafinesque  and  you’ll  tell  us 
something  about  him  at  our  meeting 
next  week.” 

Several  excellent  sketches  of  Rafin¬ 
esque’s  life  have  fortunately  been  pub¬ 
lished  but  unfortunately,  it  seems  to 
me,  they  have  not  gone  as  fully  into  the 
life-work  of  this  remarkable,  this  won¬ 
derful  man  as  much  as  they  might 
with  so  much  data  available  and 
largely  prepared  by  Rafinesque  himself. 

It  may  be  the  authors  thought  Rafin- 
esque’s  own  account  of  his  life  and 
travels  fully  covered  the  ground  but  the 
sad  part  of  that  is,  these  particularly 
interesting  books  are  practically  un¬ 
available  and  have  never  been  re¬ 
printed,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
one  of  his  scientific  works — I  shall  refer 
to  this  again  farther  on. 

The  best  work  on  Rafinesque  I  am 
familiar  with  is  the  Filson  Club  Publi¬ 
cation  No.  10  “The  Life  and  Writings 
of  Rafinesque”  by  Dr.  Richard  Ells¬ 
worth  Call  (Kentucky  1895) ;  yet  this 
is  not  only  an  expensive  work  but  is 
itself  becoming  very  scarce.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  written  and  beautifully 
printed.  The  account  of  the  death  of 
Rafinesque  (p.  55)  is  very  sad  and  I 
shall  not  quote  it  except  to  say  that  his 
landlord  refused  the  few  friends  as¬ 
sembled,  to  give  the  dead  decent  inter¬ 
ment,  “hoping  to  find  a  market  for  the 
body  in  a  medical  school  and  thus  ob¬ 
tain  the  rental  Rafinesque  could  not 
pay  when  living.  Dr.  William  Mease 
forced  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
the  body  had  been  locked,  and  with  an 
undertaker,  let  down  by  ropes  into  the 
back  yard,  the  remains  of  poor  Rafin¬ 
esque,  then  conveyed  the  body  to  Ron¬ 
aldson’s  Cemetery.  In  1861  the  place 
was  marked  by  a  plain  board  slab  on 
which  was  painted  simply  ‘C.  S.  R.’ 
Today  (i.  e.  1895)  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried  is  unmarked.” 
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It  was  from  this  I  first  learned  of 
the  place  of  Rafinesque’s  burial,  and  I 
venture  to  offeb  that  unless  some  one 
had  interested  himself,  we  would  most 
likely  not  have  known  to-day  where 
his  grave  in  this  cemetery — covering  a 
city  square — is  located;  that  is,  within 
a  few  feet  of  it. 

Dr.  Call  then  gives  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  review  of  Rafinesque’s  scientific 
writings,  followed  by  a  complete  and 
wonderful  Bibliography. 

This  in  itself  is  a  literary  monument 
to  Rafinesque ;  and  is  then  followed  by 
a  list  of  works  (Bibliotheca  Rafin- 
esquiana”)  “from  which  facts  connect¬ 
ed  with  either  Rafinesque  or  his  scien¬ 
tific  work  may  be  gleaned.’' 

Dr.  Call  gives  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  summary  of  Rafinesque’s  publi¬ 
cations:  (p.  207) 


“Magazine  articles  . ;....  144 

“Books  and  Pamphlets  . 39 

“Rafinesque’ s  Magazines  .  3 

“Original  articles  in  last  .  233 

“Manuscripts  .  1 


“Total  titles  .  420 

“Reprints  .  17 

“Translations  .  7 

“Books  from  oversheets  .  3 

“Grand  total  .  447 


“A  further  classification  by  subjects 
will  serve  to  show  the  very  wide  range 
over  which  the  scientific  work  of 
Rafinesque  extended.  Among  these 
papers  botanical  subjects,  with  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  titles,  take  pre¬ 
cedence;  zoological  papers  and  pamph¬ 
lets  come  next  in  order  with  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty  titles,  of  which 
those  that  relate  to  ichthyological  mat¬ 
ters  are  in  excess.  A  singular  fact  is 
next  apparent  in  that  historical, 
rather  than  scientific,  subjects  appear 
to  have  received  attention,  there  being 
thirty-nine  papers  which  may  be  so 
classed.  Poems,  four  subjects,  one  of 
which  comprised  some  two  hundred 
pages,  presents  the  smallest  number  of 
titles.” 

The  only  other  work  about  Rafines¬ 
que  I  am  familiar  with  is  contained  in 
a  reprint  of  his  Ichthyologia  Ohiensis 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and 
ichthyologic  work  by  Dr.  Call.  Only 
eight  copies  of  the  original  were  known 
to  exist  in  1899,  when  this  work 
(limited  to  250  copies)  was  published 
(Cleveland  1899).  As  Dr.  Call  says  at 
the  end  of  his  review:  “It  is  a  book 
redolent  of  the  sweetness  of  nature, 
rather  than  the  dust  of  libraries.” 

I  now  come  to  a  wonderful  collection 
of  Rafinesque’s  magazines,  essays, 
pamphlets,  books,  manuals,  notes,  let¬ 


ters,  etc.,  bound  in  one  large  volume 
but  not  in  the  original  covers.  This 
valuable,  unique  and  interesting  book 
is  the  property  of  the  Library  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia.  Not  more  than 
a  few  minutes  running  through  it,  is 
sufficient  to  convince,  I  think  even  the 
most  skeptical  scientist,  that  Rafin¬ 
esque  was  a  man  of  prodigious  industry 
and  learning,  and  of  modesty  to  the 
point  of  bashfulness  in  putting  himself 
forward  publicly,  though  of  some  con¬ 
ceit  in  his  writings — and  which  I  can¬ 
not  blame  him  for,  when  one  considers 
the  number  of  soi  disant  scientists 
running  at  large  in  his  day  and  gen¬ 
eration. 

In  the  introduction  of  one  of  these 
works — “New  Flora  of  North  America” 
— the  results  of  twenty-four  years  of 
observation  and  researches,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  fellow  botanists  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  is  an 
other  outline  of  his  field  work  and 
from  which  I  quote  some  pages,  for 
nothing  I  have  read  about  Rafinesque 
or  any  botanist,  in  fact,  gives  such  a 
graphic  picture  of  botanical  work  as 
he  tells  in  his  own  words;  a  narrative 
again  “Redolent  with  the  sweetness  of 
nature.” 

Constantine  Samuel  Rafinesque  was 
born  in  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  October  22,  1783.  His  father  was 
a  French  merchant  of  Marseilles  and 
his  mother  was  of  German  parentage, 
from  Saxony.  The  family  is  now 
extinct 

To  use  Rafinesque’s  own  words:  “I 
began  to  travel  in  my  cradle  and  be¬ 
came  afterwards  a  perpetual  or  periodi¬ 
cal  traveler  through  inclination  and 
need.” 

“I  came  to  North  America  in  1802, 
and  travelled  chiefly  on  foot  until  1804, 
over  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  from  the 
Juniata  to  the  sea  shore,  and  from  the 
Alleghany  mountains  beyond  Easton, 
to  the  Potomac  beyond  Washington 
and  Alexandria,  Some  of  the  results 
of  my  discoveries  in  those  three  years 
of  early  travels  were  published  in 
1808. 

“In  1805  I  left  America  for  Europe, 
where  I  remained  till  1815.  On  my  return 
to  this  continent  in  that  year.  I  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  shores  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  lost  all  my  former  her- 
bals  and  collections,  both  American 
and  European. 

“Therefore  being  deprived  of  all  my 
first  labors  in  botany,  zoology  and 
mineralogy  in  that  memorable  year 
1815,  I  had  to  begin  again  my  researches 
and  collections,  which  I  pursued  ever 
since  with  renewed  zeal,  always  at  my 
own  sole  expense.  I  spent  1815  and 
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1816  in  the  states  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  chiefly.  in 
1816  I  went  to  explore  as  far  as  Lake 
Champlain,  Vermont  and  the  Sarabac 
mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Hudson  river.  In  1817  I  went  to  the 
Mattawan  and  Kiskanom,  or  Catskill 
mountains,  and  explored  Long  Island, 
where  I  dwelt  awhile. 

“But  my  great  travels  in  the  West 
began  in  1818,  I  made  a  tour  of  2000 
miles  as  far  as  the  Wabash  river, 
crossing  twice  the  Alleghany  moun¬ 
tains  on  foot,  and  exploring  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  etc.  Some  of 
the  results  of  my  former  discoveries  in 
that  journey  were  published  in  1819,  in 
the  Physical  Journal  of  Paris,  in  80 
new  Gen.  of  Plants,  and  70  new  Gen. 
of  Animals. 

“Having  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Natural  Science  in  the  University  of 
Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  I  went  there 
in  1819,  crossing  a  third  time  the  Al¬ 
leghany  mountains,  through  the  Cum¬ 
berland  road  of  Maryland,  still  on 
foot,  as  I  never  would  cross  these 
beautiful  mountains  in  any  other  way. 
in  order  to  botanize  all  the  while,  and 
I  was  rewarded  by  many  new  plants. 

“I  spent  seven  years  in  Kentucky  in 
1826,  exploring  that  state  thoroughly, 
and  making  excursions  to  Ohio,  etc., 
my  longest  journeys  were  in  1823,  when 
I  went  as  far  as  the  Rivers  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Tennessee  near  their  mouths, 
and  next  East  to  the  falls  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  river  and  the  Wasiota  or  Cum¬ 
berland  mountains. 

“In  1825  I  undertook  a  long  journey 
through  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  crossing 
the  Alleghany  mountains  of  Virginia, 
and  returning  by  the  Alleghanies  of 
Pennsylvania,  always  on  foot.  Next 
year.  1826,  I  left  Kentucky  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia;  but  took  a  very  long 
botanical  journey  in  the  way,  going 
through  Ohio  to  Sandusky  on  Lake 
Erie;  thence  to  Buffalo,  Niagara, 
Canada,  the  New  York  Canal,  etc. 

“My  excursions  in  1827,  were  to  the 
sea  shore  of  New  Jersey,  and  thence  to 
Troy,  the  Taeonick  mountain,  and 
through  Massachusetts  to  Boston,  re¬ 
turning  by  a  different  road.  In  1828,  I 
went  to  the  Alleghany  mountains  of 
the  north  on  the  Lehigh,  the  Sehooley 
fSkuleh)  mountains  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mattawan  mountains  of  New  York.  In 

1829,  I  went  to  the  Pinebarrens  of  New 
Jersey,  and  as  far  as  Connecticut.  In 

1830,  I  made  a  second  journey  to  the 
Kiskanom  mountains  of  New  York. 

“Several  botanical  excursions  and 
journeys  were  undertaken  in  1831,  in 
Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  the  Ta- 
conick  mountains.  While  in  1832  I 
visited  Maryland  twice,  the  second 


time  I  explored  the  Cotocton  moun¬ 
tains  of  Maryland,  and  Alleghany 
mountains  as  far  as  Sherman  valley 
and  the  Juniata,  quite  at  leisure,  re¬ 
siding  some  time  at  the  top  of  the 
mountains. 

“In  the  year  1833  I  proposed  to  visit 
the  Apalachian  mountains  as  far  as 
Alabama;  but  was  prevented  by  an  ac¬ 
cident  and  heavy  rains;  I  only  wTent  as 
far  as  those  of  Virginia,  and  again  in 
the  Cotocton  mountains.  In  a  second 
journey  I  undertook  to  visit  the  sources 
of  the  river  Delaware  and  Susquehan¬ 
na,  exploring  first  the  pine  barrens 
and  sea  shores  of  New  Jersey,  next 
going  from  Albany  over  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  mountains  to  the  Lake  Utsiantha 
source  of  the  Delaware  at  the  foot  of 
the  Kiskanom  mountains,  and  Lake 
Otsego, t  source  of  the  Susquehanna. 

“The  year  1834  saw  me  twice  in  the 
Alleghany  mountains  of  the  north,  once 
by  following  the  course  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  second  time  westward  by  the 
Welsh  mountains,  Conewago  moun¬ 
tains,  Albany  mountains,  Locust  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  Pottsville  mines  and  the 
source  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  return¬ 
ing  by  Mauchchunk  and  Allentown. 

“My  travels  of  1835  were  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Alleghanies  up  the  Rivers  Juniata 
and  Susquehanna,  exploring  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Peters,  Buffalo,  Wiconisco, 
Mahantango,* *  Tuscarora,  Jack,  Seven 
mountains,  etc.,  with  their  valleys. 
An  account  of  all  these  travels  and 
excursions  is  given  by  me  more  at 
length  in  my  Life  and  Travels 
and  Researches,  published  early  in 
1836.  Since  then  I  have  chiefly 
explored  South  Jersey  and  the  pine 
barrens. 

“Although  these  journeys  were  often 
undertaken  with  the  additional  ulterior 
view  to  collect  fossils  and  animals,  my 
favorite  science  and  pursuit  of  botany 
was  always  my  main  object.  I  always 
travelled  with  my  botanical  collecting 
book  and  reams  of  paper  to  preserve 
my  plants;  and  thus  I  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  collect  in  20  years,  since  1816, 
a  most  valuable  herbarium,  rich  in 
new  species,  rare  plants,  and  complete 
monographs;  which  have  been  increas¬ 
ed  by  exchanges  and  purchases,  chiefly 
of  Southern  plants;  not  having  been 
able  to  explore  as  yet  the  Southern 
States,  deterred  by  the  bad  roads,  un¬ 
healthy  climate,  scanty  fare,  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  and  state  of  society.  A  pedes¬ 
trian  botanist  is  not  always  very  wel¬ 
come  there. 

“During  so  many  years  of  activity 


fMeaning  “sweet”  or  “pure.” — A.  M. 
H. 

*Now  the  residential  street  in  Potts¬ 
ville,  Pa., — A.  M.  H. 
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and  arduous  explorations,  I  have  met 
of  course  all  kinds  of  adventures, 
fares  ana  treatment.  I  have  been  wel¬ 
comed  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
friends  of  knowledge  or  enterprise, 
else  laughed  at  as  a  mad  botanist  by 
scornful  ignorance.  Often  deemed  a 
herbalist  and  wandering  doctor  by  the 
vulgar,  I  have  allowed  or  indulged 
this  harmless  belief,  and  thereby 
elicited  from  many  Quarters  the  local 
knowledge  of  medical  facts,  which  I 
have  published  in  my  Medical  Flora 
of  the  United  States. 

“I  have  seldom  met  with  liberal  en¬ 
lightened  men,  who  could  believe  that 
I  was  actuated  by  the  pure  love  of 
knowledge  and  science;  yet  I  have 
found  such  worthy  men  sometimes  and 
their  names  are  gratefully  impressed 
on  my  memory.  Such  were  J.  D.  Clif¬ 
ford,  Alex.  Walsh,  Messrs.  Knevels, 
Adlum,  Dr.  Schultz,  D.  Jackson,  H. 
Clay,  Clinton,  Meade,  Maclane,  Weils, 
Thompson,  Aldie,  etc.,  who  without 
being  botanists  or  at  most  mere 
florists,  could  appreciate  my  pursuits 
and  facilitate  my  researches.  As  to 
botanists  and  zoologists  I  made  it  a 
point  to  search  for  them  and  enjoy 
their  society,  mutually  imparting  our 
knowledge. 

“Such  a  life  of  travels  and  exertions 
has  Its  pleasures  and  its  pains,  its 
sudden  delights  and  deep  joys  mixt 
with  dangers,  trials  difficulties,  and 
troubles.  No  one  could  better  paint 
them  than  myself,  who  has  experienced 
them  all;  but  I  must  be  brief  in  con¬ 
veying  a  slight  idea  of  them. 

“Let  the  practical  botanist  who 
wishes  like  myself  to  be  a  pioneer  of 
science,  and  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  plants,  be  fully  prepared  to  meet 
dangers  of  all  sorts  in  the  wild  groves 
and  mountains  of  America.  The  mere 
fatigue  of  a  pedestrian  journey  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  gloom  of  soli¬ 
tary  forests,  when  not  a  human  being 
is  met  for  many  miles,  and  if  met  he 
may  be  mistrusted;  when  the  food  and 
collections  must  he  carried  in  your 
pocket  or  knapsack  from  day  to  day; 
when  the  fare  is  not  only  scanty  but 
sometimes  worse;  when  you  must  live 
on  corn  bread  and  salt  pork,  be  burnt 
and  steamed  by  a  hot  sun  at  noon,  or 
drenched  by  rain,  even  with  an  um¬ 
brella  in  hand,  as  I  always  had. 

“Mosquitoes  and  flies  will  often 
annoy  you  or  suck  your  blood  if  you 
stop  or  leave  a  hurried  step.  Gnats 
dance  before  the  eyes  and  often  fall  in 
unless  you  shut  them;  insects  creep 
on  you  and  into  your  ears.  Ants  crawl 
on  you  whenever  you  rest  on  the 
ground,  wasps  will  assail  you  like 
furies  if  you  touch  their  nests.  But 


ticks  the  worst  of  all  are  unavoidable 
whenever  you  go  among  bushes;  and 
stick  to  you  in  crowds,  filling  your 
skin  with  pimples  and  sores.  Spiders,, 
gallineps,  horseflies  and  other  obnox¬ 
ious  insects  will  often  beset  you,  or 
sorely  hurt  you.  Hateful  snakes  are 
met,  and  if  poisonous  are  very  danger¬ 
ous;  some  do  not  warn  you  off  like 
the  rattlesnakes. 

“You  meet  rough  or  muddy  roads  to 
vex  you,  and  blind  paths  to  perplex 
you,  rocks,  mountains  and  steep 
ascents.  You  may  often  lose  your  way, 
and  must  always  have  a  compass  with 
you  as  I  had.  You  may  be  lamed  in 
climbing  rocks  for  plants  or  break  your 
limbs  by  a  fall.  You  must  cross  and 
wade  through  brooks,  creeks,  rivers 
swamps.  In  deep  fords  or  in  swift 
streams  you  may  lose  your  footing  and 
be  drowned.  You  may  be  overtaken 
by  a  storm,  the  trees  fall  around  you, 
the  thunder  roars  and  strikes  before 
you.  The  winds  may  annoy  you,  the 
fire  of  heaven  or  of  men  sets  fire  to  the 
grass  or  forest,  and  you  may  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  it,  unless  you  fly  for  your 
life. 

“You  may  travel  over  an  unhealthy 
region  or  in  a  sickly  season,  you  may 
fall  sick  on  the  road  and  become  help¬ 
less,  unless  you  be  very  careful, 
abstemious  and  temperate. 

“Such  are  some  of  the  dangers  and 
troubles  of  a  botanical  excursion  in  the 
mountains  and  forests  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  sedentary  botanists  or  those 
who  travel  in  carriages  or  by  steam¬ 
boats,  know  little  of  them;  those  who 
merely  herborize  near  a  city  or  town, 
do  not  appreciate  the  courage  of  those 
who  brave  such  dangers  to  reap  the 
botanical  wealth  of  the  land,  nor  suffi¬ 
ciently  value  the  collections  thus  made. 

“Yet  although  I  have  felt  all  those 
miseries.  I  have  escaped  some  of  which 
others  are  liable.  I  have  never  been 
compelled  to  sleep  at  night  on  the 
ground  but  have  always  found  shelter. 
I  have  never  been  actually  starved,  nor 
assailed  by  snakes  or  wild  beasts,  nor 
robbed,  nor  drowned,  nor  suddenly  un¬ 
well.  Temperance  and  the  disuse  of 
tobacco  have  partly  availed  me,  and 
always  kept  me  in  health. 

“In  fact  I  never  was  healthier  and 
happier  than  when  I  encountered  those 
dangers,  while  a  sedentary  life  has 
often  made  me  unhappy  or  unwell.  I 
like  the  free  range  of  the  woods  and 
glades.  I  hate  the  sight  of  fences  like 
the  Indians!  The  free  constant  exercise 
and  pleasurable  excitement  is  always 
conductive  to  health  and  pleasure. 

“The  pleasures  of  a  botanical  ex¬ 
ploration  fully  compensate  for  these 
miseries  and  dangers,  else  no  one  would 
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be  a  travelling  botanist,  nor  spend  his 
time  and  money  in  vain.  Many  fair- 
days  and  fair-roads  are  met  with,  a 
clear  sky  or  a  bracing  breeze  inspires 
delight  and  ease,  you  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  country,  every  rill  and  brook 
offers  a  draught  of  limpid  fluid.  What 
delight  to  meet  with  a  spring  after  a 
thirsty  walk,  what  soothing  naps  at 
noon  under  a  shaded  tree  near  a  purl¬ 
ing  brook! 

“Every  step  taken  into  the  fields, 
groves,  and  hills  appears  to  afford  new 
enjoyments.  Landscapes  and  plants 
jointly  meet  in  your  sight.  Here  is  an 
old  acquaintance  seen  again;  there  a 
novelty,  a  rare  plant,  perhaps  a  new 
one,  greets  your  view;  you  hasten  to 
pluck  it,  examine  it,  admire,  and  put  it 
in  your  book.  Then  you  walk  on 
thinking  what  it  might  be,  or  may  be 
made  by  you  hereafter.  You  feel  an 
exultation,  you  are  a  conqueror,  you 
have  made  a  conquest  over  nature,  you 
are  going  to  add  a  new  object,  or  a 
page  to  science.  This  peaceful  con¬ 
quest  has  cost  no  tears,  but  fills  your 
mind  with  a  proud  sensation  of  not 
being  useless  on  earth,  of  having  de¬ 
tected  another  link  of  the  creative 
power  of  God. 

“Such  are  the  delightful  feelings  of 
a  real  botanist,  who  travels  not  for 
lucre  nor  paltry  pay.  Those  who  do, 
often  think  only  of  how  much  the  root 
or  the  seed  or  the  specimen  will  fetch 
at  home  or  in  their  garden. 

“When  you  ramble  by  turns  in  the 
shady  groves,  grassy  glades,  rocky 
hills,  or  steep  mountains,  you  meet  new 
charms  peculiar  to  each;  even  the 
gloomy  forest  affords  a  shady  walk. 
Every  rock,  nook,  rill  *  *  *  has  peculiar 
plants  inviting  your  attention.  When 
nothing  new  nor  rare  appears,  you 
commune  with  your  mind  and  your  God 
in  lofty  thoughts  or  dreams  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Every  pure  botanist  is  a  good 
man,  a  haopy  man,  and  a  religious 
man.  He  lives  with  God  in  his  wide 
temple  not  made  by  hands  *  *  *” 

In  the  foregoing  beautiful  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  narrative  there  is  only  one 
fact  I  have  time  to  point  out  now;  how 
Rafinesque  obtained  local  information 
that  has  made  his  medical  flora  and  • 
botany  of  the  LYiited  States  unique  to¬ 
day  in  that  it  is  the  only  scientific  work 
I  know  of — with  the  possible  exception 
of  Dr.  Darlington’s  “Flora  Cestrica’’ — 
which  retains  those  picturesque  touches 
of  the  medical  and  domestic  uses  of 
our  wonderful  flora,  but  which  the 
modern  rush  for  scientific  knowledge 
has  squeezed  out  of  all  other  botanical 
works.  These  latter-day  books  are  as 
dry  as  bones  and  teachers  and  writers 
say  if  you  want  to  find  out  this,  that 


and  the  other  thing  about  golden  seal, 
lobelia,  may-apple,  blood-root,  arbutus, 
skunk-cabbage,  Indian  turnip,  stra¬ 
monium,  etc,  “go  to  the  encyclopedia.” 
Why,  bless  ye,  the  encyclopedists  had 
to  make  up  their  early  books  from 
just  such  careful  observers  and  writers 
as  Rafinesque — men  who  could  see 
something  divine  in  a  plant,  a  grass,  a 
flower,  a  tree,  a  moss,  and  their  value 
to  man  and  animals,  and'  tell  about 
them,  other  than  only  caring  as  nowa¬ 
days  for  their  genus,  species,  habitant, 
sex,  structure,  etc. 

There  is  also  a  gentle  hint  at  botan¬ 
ists  who  stay  at  home  and  write  about 
local  flora.  I  wonder  if  he  had  in  mind 
Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton’s  Medical 
Botany  (Philadelphia  1817)  and  if  its 
beautiful  and  elaborate  plates,  for  those 
days,  did  not  peeve  Rafinesque?  I 
have  the  two  books  before  me— 
Rafinesque  and  Barton — Rafinesque’s 
with  its  small  woodcuts  made  from  his 
own  sketches — Dr.  Barton’s  with  his 
own  sketches  too,  drawn  from  nature 
and  his  exquisite  plates,  as  exquisitely 
colored  by  hand  by  his  devoted  daugh¬ 
ters.  It  probably  was  this  sort 
of  thing  that  piqued  Rafinesque 
and  increased  his  diffidence  to 
a  point  of  bitter  antagonism  to  a 
more  successful  rival.  But  let  the  hand 
of  time  point  out  the  difference.  Near¬ 
ly  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  these  books  and 
their  values  have  relatively  changed. 
Dr.  Barton’s  can  probably  be  bought 
for  one-fourth  less  than  the  original 
subscriber  paid,  while  Rafinesque’s 
“Medical  Flora”  (2  volumes)  published 
for  three  dollars,  are  now  worth  ten  dol¬ 
lars  to  twenty  dollars  a  volume  and 
difficult  to  find,  at  that. 

As  I  say,  having  the  latter  before 
me,  I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  I., 
though  I  commend  the  introduction  to 
both  volumes  to  any  one  interested  in 
botany  and  Materia  Medica: 

“9.  When  America  was  settled,  the 
native  tribes  were  in  possession  of 
many  valuable  vegetable  remedies, 
discovered  by  long  experience,  the 
knowledge  of  which  they  gradually 
imparted  to  their  neighbors.” 

“16.  It .  is  not  less  certain,  but  still 
more  deplorable,  that  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  sphere  of  medical  knowledge, 
the  majority  of  people  are  yet  in  prey 
to  medical  credulity,  superstition  and 
delusion,  in  which  they  are  confirmed 
by  the  repeated  failures  of  Theorists, 
and  the  occasional  success  of  Em¬ 
pirical  Rivals.” 

“44.  Works  of  general  utility  ought 
to  be  accurate,  complete,  portable 
and  cheap.  Such  alone  can  spread 
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the  required  correct  knowledge,  and 
suit  every  class  of  readers.” 

‘‘46.  It  is  time  that  we  should  re¬ 
turn  to  the  pristine  Linnean  simplicity 
— and  by  the  addition  of  cheap  zinc, 
pewter,  stone  or  wood,  speak  to  the 
eyes  as  well  as  to  the  mind.” 

Aside  from  Rafinesque’s  purely 
scientific  works  is  his  life  of  ‘‘Travels 
and  Researches”  printed  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  P.  Turner,  367  Market  street 
in  1836.  On  this  as  well  as  on  nearly 
all  of  Rafinesque’s  works  the  price  is 
plainly  printed.  This  was  75  cents, 
and  it  is  from  this  exceedingly  rare 
work  that  our  principal  knowledge  of 
his  life  is  obtained. 

Rafinesque  sailed  from  Leghorne  in 
March  1802,  in  the  American  ship 
‘‘Philadelphia,”  Captain  Razer,  bound 
to  Philadelphia  where  he  ‘‘arrived  in 
42  days  wfithout  landing  anywhere  in 
the  way.”  He  passed  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  few  days  out,  had  his  first 
view  of  Africa  and  of  the  great  ocean, 
to  use  his  own  words:  ‘‘This  famous 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  after  4000  years 
bears  yet  the  name  of  the  first  nations 
who  have  crossed  it — the  Atalas  and 
the  Antis.” 

Rafinesque  entered  the  counting 
house  of  the  brothers  Clifford,  owners 
of  the  ship  ‘‘Philadelphia,”  as  he  then 
preferred  commerce  to  medicine.  But 
the  yellow  fever  again  appearing  in 
the  summer  of  1802,  ‘‘overthrew  his 
views  and  he  left  the  city  to  take 
refuge  in  Germantown  where  he  had 
the  luck  to  be  invited  by  Colonel  For¬ 
rest  a  friend  of  horticulture,  to  dwell 
with  him  and  travel  with  him  to  col¬ 
lect  plants.” 

The  yellow  fever  appeared  again  in 
1803,  and  he  went  to  Germantown  the 
second  time  from  which  ancient  vil¬ 
lage  he  undertook  several  pedestrian 
excursions  to  Bristol,  Woodbury,  West 
Chester  and  Lancaster  to  see  Muh¬ 
lenberg  and  to  Trenton,  Reading, 
Doylestown,  etc  ,  as  far  as  the  first 
range  of  mountains  or  ‘‘primitive 
hills”  as  he  refers  to  this  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  now  saw  the  first 
Indians,  or  ancient  natives,  and  ‘‘hav¬ 
ing  seen  many  tribes  since  then 
adopted  the  opinion  that  considers 
them  of  Tartar  or  Siberian  origin  as 
distinct  from  the  Mexican  and 
South  Americans,  and  whom  he  re¬ 
garded  chiefly  of  Oriental  or  Atlantic 
origin.”’ 

His  first  journey  in  the  State  of  Del¬ 
aware  was  in  1804  and  on  these  bo¬ 
tanical  excursions  he  gradually  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  all  the  botan¬ 
ists,  naturalists  and  amateurs  of  that 
period.  He  visited  Dr.  Darlington 
and  Mr.  Marshall  at  West  Chester. 


He  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Alle- 
ghanies  the  first  time,  returning  by 
way  of  Reading,  New  Lebanon,  Nor¬ 
ristown  and  Germantown,  thence  to 
Easton  at  the  confluent  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Lehigh,  via  Doylestown. 
That  year  (1804)  having  traveled  by 
foot  1200  miles. 

In  1815  Rafinesque  returned  to 
America  and  the  first  land  sighted 
i  was  Cape  Montauk,  now  our  Montauk 
Point  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
I  Long  Island, 

On  the  2d  of  November  1815  in  foggy 
j  weather  and  with  unfavorable  winds 
the  ship  struck  the  Race  Rocks  be¬ 
tween  Fisher  Island  and  Long  Island. 
This  is  at  all  times  a  very  dangerous 
place  as  anyone  knows  who  has  had 
I  experience  in  sailing  around  there. 
The  wind  and  tide  carried  the  ship 
over  the  submerged  rocks  but  her  keel 
was  lost.  The  long-boat  floated  when 
the  vessel  soon  fell  though  it  was  en¬ 
tangled  awhile  in  the  rigging.  They 
got  off  in  it  with  difficulty  and  at 
midnight  reached  land  at  the  light¬ 
house  of  New  London  which  they 
rowed  for. 

I  quote  Rafinesque’s  own  words: 
‘‘Thus  landing  in  America  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  but  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
I  lost  everything,  my  fortune,  my 
share  of  the  cargo,  my  collections  and 
labors  for  20  years  past,  my  books 
and  manuscripts,  my  drawings,  even 
my  clothes  *  *  *  all  that  I  possessed 
except  some  scattered  funds,  and  the 
insurance  ordered  in  England  for 
one-third  of  the  value  of  my  goods.” 

The  winter  was  passed  at  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Livingston,  at  Clearmont  on 
the  Hudson,  as  teacher  of  Italian, 
drawing  and  botany  for  his  three 
daughters.  Things  were  looking 
brighter,  and  Rafinesque  was  writing 
over  again  his  travels  and  recollec¬ 
tions  and  scientific  work,  when  he 
had  to  go  on  to  Philadelphia  as  the 
health  of  Mrs.  Livingston  compelled 
the  family  to  remove  to  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Rafinesque  then  worked  and 
studied  and  traveled;  living  a  while  in 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  until  May 
1818  when  he  started  on  his  great 
#  western  tour  of  2000  miles,  coming 
through  Philadelphia,  and  at  Lan¬ 
caster  leaving  the  stage  he  crossed  the 
Alleghanies  on  foot.  On  this  trip  he 
floated  down  the  Ohio  in  an  ark,  as 
those  peculiar  arrangements  were 
called,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
great  pyramids  or  altars  of  the 
ancient  Americans  of  North  America 
near  Chilcothe. 

Recrossing  the  Alleghanies  on  foot, 
this  time  chiefly  studying  their 
geology  and  fossils,  he  returned  to 
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Philadelphia  where  he  spent  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1818  and  1819.  In  the  spring  of 
the  latter  year  he  started  west  to 
cross  the  Alleghanies  on  foot  for  a 
third  time,  making  a  map  of  the  Ohio 
river  to  order  for  which  he  was  paid 
$100.  Then  came  seven  years  of  resi¬ 
dence  and  travels  in  Kentucky  as 
well  as  more  trials  and  tribulations. 
He  says:  “It  became  impossible  to 
struggle  against  the  influence  of  the 
foes  of  sciences.  I  became  weary  of 
it  and  resolved  to  end  these  perpetual 
difficulties,  by  seeking  elsewhere 
other  resources  or  advantages,  under¬ 
taking  in  that  view  a  journey  to 
Washington  City,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia. 

Rafinesque  then  kept  up  his  travels, 
investigations  and  discoveries,  lectur¬ 
ing  and  teaching  when  there  was  op¬ 
portunity.  Returning  to  Philadelphia 
by  way  of  Germantown,  “hastening  to 
see  my  old  friends  there,  Dr.  Betton 
and  Mr.  Haines,  the  last  took  me  in 
his  gig  to  Valley  Forge  on  the  R. 
Schuylkill  to  visit  a  new  community 
established  by  a  company,  but  which 
I  found  disorganized  as  the  others.” 

During  the  remainder  of  this  sum¬ 
mer  he  made  many  excursions  to 
Norristown,  Gulph  Gap,  Valley  Forge, 
Phoenixville,  Manayunk,  Germantown 
and  the  Copper  mines  of  Perkiomen, 
and  the  wonderful  waters  near  Kim- 
berton  called  Yellow  Spring,  settling 
in  Philadelphia  in  September.  In  the 
winter  of  1826-27  he  gave  a  course  of 
natural  history  of  the  earth  and  man¬ 
kind,  to  a  large  class  in  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  afterwrards  became 
Prof,  of  Geology  and  Drawing  in  the 
high  school  of  the  same  institution.” 
Here  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
enquired  as  to  Rafinesque’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  old  and  excellent  insti¬ 
tute  yet  no  one  seems  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it;  and  the  only  copy  of 
any  of  his  works  in  the  library  is  his 
“Monographic  des  Coquilles  bivalves 
fluviatiles  de  la  Riviere  Ohio,”  but 
curiously  enough  translated  from  the 
French  and  printed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1832.  Now  Dr.  Call  gives  this  (item 
201)  as  “Paris  1845”  and  I  doubt  if  he 
knows  of  this  earlier  imprint  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

In  1831-32-33  Rafinesque  continued 
his  travels  and  was  able  to  visit  the 
sources  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl¬ 
kill  rivers.  During  this  time  he  was 
corresponding  with  the  leading  natu¬ 
ralists  of  Europe,  especially  Cuvier 
and  would  probably  have  returned  +o 
Europe  to  visit  his  mother, 
had  she  not  died  in  1831, 
and  also  to  see  about  having  his 
books  published  abroad.  He  says 


“Audubon  would  never  have  been  able 
to  publish  his  birds  if  he  had  not  gone 
to  England.”  Then  he  dreaded  the 
new  political  troubles  in  Europe  saying 
“I  prefer  the  calm  security  of  this 
country  improving  every  year  by 
wise  institutions  and  entire  freedom 
of  action  and  industry.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  keep  me  here,  and  probably 
will  ever  keep  me  in  this  field  of 

action  and  travels;  where  so  much  is 
yet  to  be  done  and  explored  by  sci¬ 
ence.” 

In  1832  the  Society  of  Geography 

(Paris)  to  which  he  had  sent  a  de¬ 
posit  of  his  work  at  the  suggestion  of 
Baron  Cuvier,  honored  him  with  a 

gold  medal.  This  was  the  first  reward 
he  had  received,  and  encouraged  him 
to  pursue  his  labors.  He  says,  “I 
have  not  been  treated  as  well  in 
America  where  prizes  are  often  offer¬ 
ed  never  to  be  awarded.  In  1825  I 
had  sent  two  memoirs  for  prizes  of¬ 

fered.  One  to  Washington  for  a  prize 
of  $1000  for  the  best  means  to  clear 
the  R.  Ohio  of  snags  and  trees.  The 
prize  was  awarded  through  political 
influence  to  a  contractor  who  has  not 
cleared  the  river;  but  my  memoir 
was  returned  with  all  the  plates. 
The  other  was  sent  to  Boston  for  a 
prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  best  account  of  the 
materials  existing  on  the  history  of 
the  native  tribes  of  America.  Al¬ 
though  my  memoir  was  the  best,  as 
appears  by  a  report  of  a  committee 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Everett, 
yet  the  prize  was  not  awarded,  be¬ 
cause  my  memoir  was  too  long,  etc., 
if  it  had  been  shorter,  it  would  have 
been  too  short;  but  the  worse  was 
that  my  memoir  was  never  returned, 
but  stolen  or  mislaid  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
the  writer  of  pretended  annals  of 
North  America.  It  is  thus  that  learn¬ 
ed  men  are  often  served  here. 
Prizes  are  sometimes  offered  merely 
to  help  a  favorite  to  fulfil  his  part.  I 
have  since  again  written  a  memoir  for 
another  prize,  which  has  been  post¬ 
poned  from  year  to  year.  I  do  not 
state  names  as  the  subject  is  not  yet 
decided;  but  if  I  am  served  there  as 
I  was  in  Boston,  I  never  mean  to 
write  again  for  prizes  offered  by  pub¬ 
lic  societies  through  the  doubtful 
motives  of  inducing  learned  men  to 
labor  for  nothing.” 

He  made  several  excursions  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  to  Nor¬ 
ristown;  and  many  visits  to  Bartram’s 
Botanical  Gardens.  The  appearance 
of  the  first  number  of  his  “Atlantic 
Journal”  fully  occupied  his  time,  and 
I  cannot  pas9  his  reference  to  the 
latter  without  quoting  his  own  words 
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which  show  how  disgusted  he  was  at 
the  alleged  practice  in  vogue  in  the 
early  days  of  the  publications  of 
“magazines:”  “It  has  not  succeeded 
well,  because  it  is  too  learned  and  too 
liberal,  A  crowd  of  literary  journals 
are  published  in  the  United  States, 
which  contain  hardly  anything  beyond 
plagiarisms  and  vapid  trash,  yet  they 
often  succeed  much  better.  I  ought  to 
have  copied  them  to  insure  success; 
but  I  would  not  thus  degrade  myself. 
All  my  articles  are  written  on  pur¬ 
pose,  and  all  may  be  consulted  to  ad¬ 
vantage  now  and  hereafter.” 

“It  appears  that  I  ought  to  give  up 
journalism,  since  all  the  periodicals 
which  I  have  undertaken,  have  pro¬ 
duced  difficulties  *  *  *” 

“The  petty  quarrels  and  jealousies 
of  our  few  learned  men  are  disgusting 
and  deplorable.  It  is  worse  still  to 
see  some  trying  to  steal  names  and 
new  objects  from  each  other.” 

“The  Scientific  Institutions  and  So¬ 
cieties  of  Philadelphia  are  often  dis¬ 
graced  by  their  tenacious  learned  er¬ 
rors,  and  by  admitting  unworthy 
members  for  sake  of  mere  fees.  This 
has  induced  me  to  keep  aloof  from 
them;  but  I  cultivated  chiefly  the 
friendship  of  old  friends  or  liberal 
Savans,  such  as  Dr.  Mease,  Dupon- 
ceau,  Prof.  Green,  Conrad,  Johnson, 
Tanner,  Durand,  Hemhel,  P.  A. 
Browne,  Poulson,  etc.  I  have  often 
thought  of  establishing  a  Society  of 
Savans  and  Authors,  to  meet  without 
paying  anything,  and  admittance 
among  whom  would  be  a  real  honor; 
but  proposed  it  in  vain.  Mr.  Poulson 
had  once  a  kind  of  club  of  the  kind, 
but  it  lasted  but  a  short  time  although 
graced  by  suppers.  I  have  also  m 
vain  proposed  an  annual  meeting  of 
scientific  men  as  in  Germany  and 
England;  they  are  too  selfish  here  to 
be  on  friendly  terms.” 

Rafinesque  went  to  Baltimore  by  the 
New  Castle  railroad  in  1832  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia  spending  some 
time  at  the  mineral  waters  at  Wil¬ 
low  Grove  botanizing. 

In  reference  to  his  travels  Rafin¬ 
esque  says  by  way  of  recapitulation 
that  they  “were  not  performed  by  rac¬ 
ing;  but  at  leisure,  always  observing, 
collecting,  surveying,  mapping,  accu¬ 
mulating  plenty  of  knowledge,  if  not 
of  metals.” 

“I  have  traveled  by  nearly  all  the 
possible  manners,  except  by  camels 
and  in  balloons.  By  land  I  have 
traveled  on  foot,  and  on  horseback; 
with  mules  and  asses,  in  stages, 
coaches,  carts,  wagons,  litters,  sedan 
chairs,  sledges,  railroad  cars,  etc.,  and 
even  on  men’s  backs.  *  *  *  By  water 


I  have  tried  canoes,  boats,  felucas, 
tartans,  sloops,  schooners,  brigs,  ships, 
ships -of- war,  rafts,  barges,  tow-boats, 
canal  boats,  steamboats,  keel  boats, 
arks,  scows,  etc.” 

“These  travels  have  costed  me  be¬ 
tween  $8000  and  $10,000,  which  with  the 
interest  would  now  be  a  rortune. 
Since  I  have  seldom  traveled  except 
at  my  own  expense,  although  some¬ 
times  on  business,  I  have  never  been 
sent  nor  paid  by  amateurs,  societies, 
or  governments  like  so  many  other 
learned  travelers.” 

This  interesting  book  is  supplement¬ 
ed  by  two  more  years  of  travel  and 
researches,  in  which  he  explored  the 
Delaware  (foiver  beyond  New  Hope, 
and  he  speaks  of  the  Nickamixon 
rocks  in  Pennsylvania  being  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  on  the  Del¬ 
aware.  He  also  mentions  Durham 
cave  once  called  the  Devil’s  Den.  He 
says  “it  has  often  been  described  and 
is  not  remarkable  for  any  great  won¬ 
der  nor  has  it  any  fossils.  I  only  went 
a  little  way  in  it,  but  it  extends  300 
yards.” 

When  he  arrived  at  Easton  he  had 
cohected  so  many  plants  and  minerals 
that  he  could  not  proceed  with  them 
any  farther  towards  the  Schuylkill 
gap.  Finding  a  stage  running  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  60  miles  for  one  dollar  by 
opposition  he  took  one  of  them  which 
went  by  another  road  crossing  the 
Lehigh  at  Freemansburg.  He  speaks 
of  the  “high  hilly  region  extending  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nishaminy.  Beyond 
it  begins  with  a  kind  of  table  land 
extending  till  Chestnut  Hill  and  Ger¬ 
mantown;  it  is  fruitful,  well  cultivat¬ 
ed  and  with  many  hamlets.”  A  brief 
yet  excellent  statement  that  exactly 
describes  these  parts  of  Bucks  and 
Montgomery  counties. 

In  August  1834  he  resumed  his  in¬ 
tended  journey  to  the  head  of  the 
Schuylkill,  from  the  Brandywine 
hills,  Welsh  mountains,  Harrisburg, 
Conewago  valley,  etc.,  soon  getting 
into  the  heart  of  the  coal  regions. 
This  is  all  very  interesting  but  fos¬ 
sils  and  plants  were  more  in  his  mind 
than  coal  and  any  speculation  as  to 
its  future.  At  Tamaqua  he  met  his 
“old  friend  Dr.  McConnell,  of  Mauch- 
chunk,  and  Mr.  Gowen,  of  Philadel- 
nhia,  who  invited  me  to  visit  also  the 
Beaver  Meadow  mines  on  Broad  moun¬ 
tain.  At  the  summit  hill  200  miners 
and  100  mules  were  employed  to  mine 
3000  tons  weekly.”  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  “Mr.  Gowen,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,”  was  Mr.  James  Gowen,  father 
of  the  late  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gowen, 
the  latter  being  the  real  developer  of 
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the  now  world  famed  anthracite  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

Coming  to  the  end  of  his  travels 
Rafinesque  touches  on  many  subjects 
close  to  his  heart  as  we  can  see  by 
the  following:  “If  experience,  zeal 
and  long  labors  will  command  atten¬ 
tion  and  respect,  in  science,  education 
and  public  labors,  we  may  hope  to 
see  them  improve  faster  and  steadily 
pursue  the  great  aim  of  benevolence 
and  utility. 

“Whatever  be  my  future  fate  and 
field  of  exertions,  I  shall  not  have 
lived  in  vain,  even  if  they  should  be 
curtailed,  or  their  expansion  prevent¬ 
ed  by  neglect.  My  work,  researches, 
travels,  collections,  etc.,  will  remain 
as  a  proof  of  uncommon  zeal,  al¬ 
though  unrequited  and  unrewarded. 

“To  do  good  to  mankind  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  ungrateful  task,  except 
in  some  very  favorable  circumstances. 
The  endeavors  to  enlighten,  instruct, 
improve  *  *  *  are  often  unavailing. 
Truth  and  knowledge  are  not  always 
welcome.  It  has  been  proved  by  me 
and  others  that  houses  and  ships  may 
be  built  incombustible  and  unsinkable, 
as  cheap  as  those  in  use;  yet  it  is  pre- 
fered  to  burn  alive  or  sink  at  sea 

*  *  *millions  are  burnt  monthly  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere;  but  a  paltry 
sum  will  be  grudged  to  reward  him, 
who  could  save  100  millions  of  dollars 
and  10,000  lives,  from  fire  and  wreck!” 

“Versatility  of  talents  and  of  profes¬ 
sions,  is  not  uncommon  in  America; 
but  those  which  I  have  exhibited  in 
these  few  pages,  may  appear  to  exceed 
belief;  and  yet  it  is  a  positive  fact 
that  in  knowledge  I  have  been  a 
botanist,  naturalist,  geologist,  geo¬ 
grapher,  historian,  poet,  philosopher, 
philologist,  economist,  Dbilanthropist. 

*  *  *  By  profession  a  traveler,  mer¬ 

chant,  manufacturer,  collector,  im¬ 
prover,  professor,  teacher,  surveyor, 
draftsman,  architect,  engineer,  plum- 
ist,  author,  editor,  bookseller,  li¬ 
brarian,  secretary.  *  *  *  and  I  hard¬ 

ly  know  myself  what  I  may  not  be¬ 
come  as  yet;  since  whenever  I  apply 
myself  to  any  thing,  which  I  like,  I 
never  fail  to  succeed,  if  depending  on 
me  alone,  unless  impeded  and  pre¬ 
vented  by  lack  of  means,  or  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  foes  of  mankind.” 

“Let  us  hope  that  they  will  not 
prevent  me  from  completing  my 
works,  and  establishing  or  promoting 
several  other  useful  institutions,  pro¬ 
posed  long  ago.  1.  Societies  of  united 
learned  men,  2.  mutual  libraries,  3, 
exploring  whaling  companies,  4.  wine, 
oil  and  silk  companies,  5.  steam 
ploughing,  6,  incombustible  houses 
and  ships,  7.  asylums  for  old  age,  8. 


societies  of  industry,  9.  female  orphan 
asylums,  10.  societies  of  happiness  *  * 
*  all  practicable  projects  for  others, 
if  not  for  me,  as  have  been  the  penny 
Gazettes,  and  cheap  or  gratuitous  in¬ 
struction,  also  proposed  by  me  long 
ago,  and  now  beginning  to  be 
adopted.” 

Thus  ends  this  remarkably  interest¬ 
ing  book. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  would  like 
to  allude  to  a  rather  odd  and  inter¬ 
esting  coincidence  as  an  example  of 
Rafinesque’s  general  knowledge  and 
power  of  research.  You  may  recall 
the  hypothesis  I  offered  last  year  in 
“The  Emblem  of  Seven  Stars”  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  Great  Bear.  Only 
last  Thursday,  in  looking  over  Rafin¬ 
esque’s  “Annals  of  Historical  and 
Natural  Sciences”  (Philadelphia,  1840,) 
beginning  on  page  71  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  a  stone  found  in  the 
Island  of  Malta  upon  which,  among 
other  inscriptions  was  one  of  “the 
constellation  of  7  Stars  including  the 
Polar  with  their  numbers.”  (See  Ad¬ 
denda.) 

The  more  one  thinks  over  all  this, 
the  more  remarkable  it  seems,  and 
from  the  profundity  and  seriousness 
exhibited  by  Rafinesque  in  his  work, 
we  can  also  see  why  he  wrote  as  he 
did  about  magazines.  His  Atlantic 
Magazine,  only  eight  numbers  of 
which  appeared  at  irregular  intervals, 
was  many  years  in  advance  of  the 
times,  at  least  in  this  country. 

And  in  conclusion  there  is  another 
odd  circumstance  worth  mentioning. 
Several  years  ago  I  became  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  an  old  catalogue  or  to  re¬ 
peat  its  title,  “Specimen  of  Printing 
Type,  from  the  Letter  Foundry  of 
James  Ronaldson,  Cedar  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  Philadel¬ 
phia  1822.”  In  comparing  the  title 
pages  of  a  number  of  Rafinesque’s  im¬ 
prints  with  the  specimens  shown  ;n 
this  book,  I  have  no  doubt  that  most 
of  the  type  used  by  the  several  print¬ 
ers  who  handled  Rafinesque’s  work, 
came  from  Ronaldson’s  “letter  foun¬ 
dry:”  and  that  these  men  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other,  this  leading 
type  founder  probably  helped  over 
more  obstacles  than  one  by  the  versa¬ 
tile  and  ingenious  scientist.  Could  it 
have  been  from  this  James  Ronaldson 
— for  he  it  was  who  established  the 
private  cemetery  near-by  his  foundry 
— offered  the  ground  for  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  his  friend? 

Then  came  the  disposition  of  the 
property  of  Rafinesque  as  sad  and 
pathetic  as  his  last  years.  According 
to  Djr.  Call  there  was  a  rush  to  get 
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possession  of  his  treasures.  “Eight 
dray  loads  of  books  and  natural  his¬ 
tory  collections  comprised  the  mass 
of  his  ‘estate.’  They  went  to  the 
auction  rooms  and  were  publicly  sold 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  his 
will,  which  required  private  sale.” 

“The  final  settlement  of  the  estate 
left  it  indebted  to  the  administrator 
(his  old  friend  Dr.  James  Mease)  in 
the  sum  of  fourteen  dollars  and 
forty-three  cents.  Rafinesque  appears 
to  have  been  despoiled  of  his  rights  in 
nomenclature  while  living;  he  was 
despoiled  of  his  possessions  when 
dead.” 

All  Rafinesque’s  papers  I  have  seen 
have  a  maxim  on  the  title  page;  this 
for  example  is  from  “Annals  of  His¬ 
torical  and  Natural  Sciences:” 

“The  works  of  God  to  study  and  ex¬ 
plain, 

Is  happy  toil,  and  not  to  live  in  vain.” 

Truly  Rafinesque  did  not  live  in 
vain. 


ADDENDA. 

“17.  Monument  of  the  Atlantes, 
with  an  inscription  4000  years  old — 
with  figures  62  to  68. 

“I  have  been  favored  by  John  How¬ 
ard  Payne,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  with 
the  loan  of  a  most  interesting  en¬ 
graving  of  this  monument  given  him 
by  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
had  it  engraved  at  his  own  expense 
soon  after  the  discovery.  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  an  account  of  it,  not 
having  seen  any  in  print. 

“It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  ancient 
slab  with  a  very  curious  Atlantic  or 
Phenician  inscription  on  it,  and  the 
fac  simile  of  a  Latin  inscription  on 
the  edge  of  it;  both  found  in  digging 
a  well  at  Medina  in  the  center  of  the 
Island  of  Malta,  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

“The  Latin  inscription  is  in  large 
uriical  letters  old,  rough  and  unequal, 
but  quite  legible — as  follows: 

“T.  Sempron.  Cos.  Hoc.  Magni. 
Athlantis.  Et  Sovbmersae.  Athlantidis. 
Reliqulom.  Verdit.  Eidemq.  Servari. 
Coeravit.  An.  Vr.  DXXXVI.  Olymp. 
CXL.  An.  III. 

“From  which  it  appears  that  the 
original  inscription  had  been  already 
found  by  the  consul  Tiberius  Sempro- 
nius  in  the  536th  year  of  Rome,  or 
third  year  of  140th  Olympiad,  deemed 


then  a  relic  of  the  submerged  Atlantis, 
and  buried  again  to  preserve  it  as  a 
curious  relic  even  so  long  ago,  being 
217  years  before  our  era. 

“This  Atlantic  inscription  which  is 
deemed  Phenician  by  Sir  S.  Smith, 
and  at  least  as  old  as  the  deluge  of 
Ogyges  2298  years  before  Christ  is  of 
the  most  extraordinary  kind,  with 
peculiar  shape,  emblem,  letters,  orna¬ 
ments,  etc.  It  was  copied  by  George 
Grouguet,  and  no  one  appears  to  have 
been  able  to  read  it  or  explain  it,  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  letters  are  not  un¬ 
similar  to  the  Pelagic,  Etruscan  and 
Cantabrian;  but  the  word  ATLAS  at 
the  head  of  it  in  very  large  letters  two 
inches  long,  has  been  made  out;  yet 
even  the  letter  taken  for  T  is  much 
more  like  our  b,  which  reversed  be¬ 
comes  d,  and  the  S  is  rather  Z,  there¬ 
fore  ADLAZ.  This  word  however 
standing  in  a  tablet  below  the  head, 
shows  how  the  writing  must  be  read, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  puz¬ 
zling;  and  is  confirmed  by  the  strange 
animal  near  it,  half  goat  before  and 
half  seal  behind,  that  stands  upright 
on  the  left  corner. 

“This  slab  or  flat  stone  was  pyra¬ 
midal,  the  base  truncate  60  centi¬ 
metres  wide  (about  2  feet,)  nearly 
double  in  length  with  the  apex  round¬ 
ed:  the  engraving  is  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  of  length,  or  l-16th  of  total 
size.  The  surface  may  be  divided  in 
5  compartments,  the  base,  the  two 
sides,  the  apex,  and  the  central  in¬ 
scription  in  a  large  parallelogram  di¬ 
vided  in  18  perpendicular  lines  includ¬ 
ing  420  letters  or  characters  without 
any  separation  of  words,  but  with  the 
large  tablet  of  ADLAZ  at  the  top,  half 
sunk  in  the  upper  lines. 

“To  describe  properly  the  objects 
and  emblems  surrounding  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  would  be  difficult,  they  may  be 
best  understood  at  a  glance  by  in¬ 
spection;  yet  I  shall  try  to  convey  a 
slight  idea  of  them. 

“1.  The  bottom  is  formed  by  a 
pretty  border  of  arabesk,  meant  to 
represent  coiling  waves,  with  a  trian¬ 
gular  ornament  beneath  each. 

“2.  On  each  side  there  is  a  Dolphin 
with  head  downwards,  and  above  it  an 
anchor  of  rude  primitive  form  with  a 
shaft,  a  side  handle  and  two  prongs 
quite  reversed — the  Dolphins  pretty 
much  as  usual  in  antique  designs, 
but  with  a  big  head  with  2  fins,  a 
beaked  mouth,  a  scaly  belly,  a  flexuose 
body,  and  a  wide  tail  quite  trilobe, 
each  lobe  with  3  prongs  so  as  to  have 
9  points. 

“3  The  emblems  of  the  apex  are 
numerous  and  intricate,  there  are 
sideways  2  other  Dolphins  similar  to 
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the  lateral,  but  with  the  head  upwards 
and  spouting  water.  In  the  center 
stands  a  Trident  with  the  handle 
hooked,  and  the  3  prongs  downwards, 
the  middle  with  an  arrow  head,  the 

sides  have  only  half  head;  at  the 

apex  stand  two  large  human  eyes, 
from  which  protrude  downwards  be¬ 
tween  the  Trident  and  Dolphins,  two 
nameless  objects,  perhaps  hatchets 
with  a  spiral  handle  (they  are  like 

some  weapons  of  the  Tulans  or  At¬ 

lantes  in  the  Sculptures  of  Otoleum  or 
Palenque  in  Tabasco).  At  the  bottom 
standing  upon  the  ADLAZ  tablet  are 
two  emblematical  Animals,  on  the 
right  a  perfect  Crab,  on  the  left  the 
Monster  half  Goat,  half  Seal.  While 
intermixt  with  all  these,  are  7  Hexa¬ 
gon  Stars,  each  with  a  letter  or 
character  and  the  smallest  at  the  very 
apex.  These  appear  to  represent  the 
Great  Bear  Constellation  and  Polar 
Star;  the  sign  affixed  to  this  is  exact¬ 
ly  like  our  cypher  2:  while  the  other 
Stars  have  the  signs  of  a.  m.  or  akin 
to  8,  E.  F.,  and  Greek  Diagama,  which 
may  stand  for  numbers  1  to  7. 

“As  all  these  Emblems,  the  Waves, 
Dolphins,  Anchors,  Trident,  Eyes, 
Stars,  Crab,  etc.,  appear  to  be  Nauti¬ 
cal  Objects,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  apply  and  allude  to  a  maritime 
Event  or  Navigation  by  a  Neptune 
Atlas;  but  I  do  not  perceive  the  least 
trace  or  allusion  to  a  flood,  or  the 
destruction  of  the  Atlantis. 

“Inscription.  This  is  of  course 
the  paramount  portion  of  this 
Monument,  and  if  it  could  be  read  in 
any  language  would  reveal  the  import 
of  the  whole.  I  think  that  nearly 
all  the  letters  could  be  made  out  with 
the  help  of  cognate  alphabets;  but 
even  then,  we  may  not  know  the 
language,  which  is  probably  not 
Phenician,  but  Atlantic  or  Lybian. 

“Of  its  great  antiquity  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  but  the  date  will  be  very 
uncertain  since  it  does  not  appear  to 
agree  with  any  in  the  position  of  let¬ 
ters,  not  even  the  Chinese,  being  the 
reverse  of  it,  since  the  letters  are 
written  alternatively  from  bottom  to 
top  in  the  first  line  to  the  right,  with 
a  capital  reversed  E  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  in  a  monogram  tablet,  and  the 
2d  line  from  top  to  bottom  as  in 
Chinese,  and  so  on  alternately,  each 
line  ’being  divided  by  a  plain  stroke, 
interrupted  at  the  top  or  bottom, 
where  the  reading  is  to  continue;  and 
the  last  line  not  reaching  quite  the 
bottom  ends  by  a  zigzag  dash. 

“As  to  the  number  and  shape  of  the 
characters,  they  could  be  reckoned, 
but  apear  to  exceed  the  usual  small 
number  of  Oriental  and  Pelagic  Al¬ 


phabets.  Some  are  so  similar  to  them 
as  to  be  easily  known,  although  still 
under  a  peculiar  modification  of  slant¬ 
ing  form.  Such  are  A,  E,  O,  S,  X,  P, 
L.  I,  besides  some  near  b,  or  d,  m,  n,  t, 
f,  g,  in  the  Greek  for  at  least;  4  are 
quite  like  our  numerals  2,  4,  6,  8,  one  is 
the  human  eye,  another  unlike  any 
thing  unless  a  rude  imitation  of  a  • 
plough  or  shell,  or  door,  perhaps  the 
Phenician  OE,  another  like  a  bow  and 
arrow  *  *  *  therefore  all  primitive 
and  evidently  akin  to  the  oldest  al¬ 
phabets  of  the  Mediterranean;  but 
perhaps  not  so  much  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  and  Demotic  Egyptian,  than  with 
the  oldest  Pelagic,  the  Etruscan  or 
Tyrrhennian,  and  the  oldest  alphabets 
of  Spain,  the  Eskuara  or  Cantabrian, 
Betican,  etc.,  but  above  all  I  deem  it 
has  greater  analogies  still  with  the 
Lybian  alphabets  (the  real  Atlantes) 
of  which  we  know  sc  little,  except  by 
inscriptions  at  Cyrene,  and  in  Bar¬ 
bary;  connected  partly  with  those  of 
Mokata  near  Mt.  Sinai,  of  Hauran, 
Idumea,  Arabia,  Bactria  and  Western 
India  (see  Tod  travels)  all  deemed  so 
ancient  as  to  be  illegible,  although  I 
think  otherwise,  and  could  decipher 
them  if  it  was  worth  while  to  take  so 
much  pains  without  thanks  nor  re- 
vrard.  Cruttenden  found  in  1.836  the 
Hamyaric  inscriptions  of  South 
Arabia  to  be  nearly  .  similar  in  a 
square  form. 

“Meantime  my  opinion  on  this  valu¬ 
able  inscription  and  monument  (per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence)  is 
that  it  may  be  written  in  the  letters 
and  language  of  the  Lybian  Atlantes, 
under  the  dynasty  of  Atlas,  vffio  were 
connected  with  the  primitive  Atlantes 
from  Turan  and  Hind  to  Marocco  and 
Spain;  and  it  probably  relates  to  one 
of  the  nautical  expeditions  of  some 
Atlas  their  king,  rather  than  the  At¬ 
lantic  submersion:  if  it  could  be  prov¬ 
ed  to  apply  to  the  discovery  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  or  Great  Atlantis  by  a  Neptunian 
or  Lybian  Atlas  *  *  *  it  would  be 
still  more  valuable;  but  if  it  alludes  to 
Malta  alone,  it  is  of  less  importance. 

“I  wish  I  could  have  copied  the 
whole;  but  have  only  transcribed  the 
following  figures,  out  of  it. 

“Figure  62,  shape  of  the  Atlantic 
Anchors. 

“63,  the  curious  weapons  out  of  the 
Eyes. 

“64,  the  monstrous  Goat  Seal,  or 
Siren-Goat,  with  2  legs,  and  half  Goat 
in  front.  This  probably  was  the  na¬ 
tional  emblem  of  the  Pelagic-Atlantic 
tribes,  as  the  Goat  was  of  the  Arca¬ 
dian-Pelagians,  the  Seal  of  Plioca,  of 
Neptunian  Tribes — the  other  emblem 
of  the  Crab  is  akin  to  the  Lobster  or 
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Ligusta  of  Italy  emblem  of  the  Ligu¬ 
rians  or  Western  Illyrians,  spread  on 
the  shores  from  Liguria  to  Catalonia 
in  Spain. 

“65.  The  Constellation  of  7  Stars  in¬ 
cluding  the  Polar  with  their  numbers. 

“66,  The  Tablet  of  ATLAS  and 
ADLAZ. 

* 


“67,  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  akin  to 
the  Phenician  or  Greek  and  Pelagian. 

“68,  Letters  that  cannot  be  properly 
ascertained  as  yet,  but  could  by  the 
study  of  the  cognate  Signs  in  other 
Alphabets.” 


C.  S.  Rafinesque  buried  Sept.  19,  1840, 
63  years  old. 

Lot  16  south,  11  west,  3d  grave. 

Visceral  obstrs,  cause  of  death. 

Prom  records  of  “The  Ronaldson 
Philadelphia  Cemetery,  Inc.  1827, 
Bainbridge  street,  between  9th  and 
10th. 

Richard  and  James  Ronaldson  own 
the  lot  where  C.  S.  R.  was  buried. 


